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Government 


BE*eaking  off  draft  parleys.  Senate  and  House 
conferees  announced  last  week  that  sessions  on  the  mili¬ 
tary  manpower  measure  would  give  way  to  MacArthur 
hearings.  Senators  working  on  the  compromise  bill  are 
members  of  the  upper  chamber’s  Armed  Services  Com¬ 
mittee  which,  along  with  its  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
this  week  started  investigation  of  General  MacArthur’s 
dismissal. 

Before  conferences  were  halted,  however,  these  agree¬ 
ments  had  been  reached:  (1)  local  draft  boards  will  have 
final  word  on  college  student  deferments,  regardless  of 
the  forthcoming  national  tests  (2)  instead  of  annual  de¬ 
ferment  for  college  training  of  75,000  draftees  who  have 
completed  four  months’  service,  the  President  will  set  up 
policy  (3)  students  will  have  statutory  deferment  to 
complete  an  academic  year  (4)  high  school  students  will 
be  deferred  until  their  graduation  or  until  the  age  of  20, 
whichever  comes  first,  so  long  as  they  do  satisfactory 
work.  When  conferees  regather  (probably  not  before  two 
or  three  weeks),  they  must  dive  into  the  hottest  issue 
of  all:  universal  military  training. 

Congressional  wariness  makes  the  tests  no  less  impor¬ 
tant.  Going  ahead  with  them  as  scheduled  in  spite  of 
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many  charges  that  they  are  “undemocratic”  (see  below), 
national  draft  officials  believe  that  most  local  boards  will 
abide  with  test  results.  In  addition,  many  colleges — upon 
the  advice  of  the  Amer.  Council  on  Education — are  all 
but  insisting  that  every  draft-eligible  student  take  the 
examination. 

Backlog  of  work  for  the  new  wage  board 

includes  consideration  of  a  request  made  by  the  Amer. 
Federation  of  Teachers  before  the  old  Wage  Stabilization 
Board  was  dissolved.  The  AFT  had  formally  asked  es¬ 
tablishment  of  appeal  procedures  which  would  prevent 
local  school  boards  from  using  national  wage  policies 
as  a  dodge  for  not  granting  higher  salaries. 

FSA  appropriations  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House 
last  month,  would  prevent  the  filling  of  more  than  25% 
of  job  vacancies  occurring  in  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
during  the  1952  fiscal  year. 

If  deferment  tests  seem  undemiteratle,  the 

fault  lies  not  with  the  test  plan  itself,  but  with  our  sys¬ 
tem  of  higher  education.  Commissioner  of  Education  Earl 
J.  McGrath  commented  last  month.  It  is  true,  he  said, 
that  the  system  will  give  scholastically  able  boys  whose 
parents  have  enough  money  to  send  them  to  college  the 
advantages  of  temporary  deferment,  and  consequently  of 
higher  education.  But  costs  of  higher  education  always 
have  automatically  discriminated  against  the  bright  boys 
and  girls  of  poorer  families,  he  pointed  out.  “The  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  is  not  to  abandon  higher  education 
for  all  males  of  military  age  .  .  .  rather  it  is  to  remove 
the  present  inequities  by  equalizing  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  all,”  be  concluded. 

Vetoes  of  school  moEiey  bills  have  thrown 
school  support  programs  into  a  spin  in  three  Western 
states.  Governors  of  Utah,  Colorado  and  Washington 
recently  have  blue-penciled  legislation  which  would  have 
provided  increased  funds  for  education.  All  three  either 
have,  or  will,  call  special  legislative  sessions  to  rewrite 
spending  measures. 

After  a  contempt  of  Congress  trial,  jurors 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  “guilty”  for  Edw.  A.  Rumely  last 
month.  As  executive  secretary  of  the  Committee  for  Con¬ 
stitutional  (ktvernment,  Rumely  was  convicted  for  con- 
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tempt  in  refusing  to  divulge  to  the  House  Lobby  Investi¬ 
gating  Committee  names  of  purchasers  of  his  organiza¬ 
tion’s  pamphlets.  Violently  opposed  to  federal  support 
of  schools  (along  with  other  Administration  measures), 
the  pamphlets  were  paid  for  by  the  unrevealed  purchasers, 
who  then  had  them  sent  in  quantity  to  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  throughout  the  land. 

Rumely  has  not  been  sentenced,  however.  That  has 
been  delayed  pending  probe  of  what  was  an  apparent 
attempt  to  influence  the  jury  in  favor  of  his  conviction. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Federal  Government  Funds  for  Education — 1948-49  and  1949-50, 
Clayton  D.  Hutchins  &  Myrtis  Keels.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Wash. 
2.5,  D.C.  72p.  25c.  (Accounting  of  federal  money  allotted  for 
educational  purposes.) 

“Educational  Issues  ‘Referred  to  the  People’  in  1950,”  Ward  W. 
Keesecker.  School  Life,  Apr.  1951.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Wash. 
25,  D.C.  (Report  on  schocd  issues  voted  upon  by  states  in  1950.) 
Business  Service  Check  List.  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Commerce,  W ash. 
25,  D.C.  $1.50  annually.  (  W eekly  news  sheet  listing  all  regulations 
announced  during  the  preceding  week  by  defense  agencies.) 
Handbook  of  Emergency  Defense  Activities.  Govt.  Printing  Office, 
W ash.  25,  D.C.  25c.  ( Information  on  new  defense  agencies,  listing 
names  and  addresses  of  their  officials.) 


Administration 


School  problems  posed  by  mobilization 

are  being  attacked  in  the  first  educational  projects  to  be 
underwritten  by  the  Ford  Foundation’s  Fund  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Education.  The  fund,  the  first  of  two  set 
up  last  month  (see  ADULT  EDUCATION ),  will  be  used  ex¬ 
clusively  to  find  solutions  to  problems  at  the  elementary, 
secondary,  college  and  university  levels. 

Of  its  S7, 154, 000  “interim  budget,”  $1,200,0(X)  will  go 
to  support  an  experiment  in  providing  college  study  for 
young  men  before  they  reach  draft  age  (see  CURRICULA). 
Another  huge  grant  —  $2,280,000  —  will  be  spent  on  a 
fellowship  plan  to  “increase  the  competency  of  younger 
college  instructors  and  reduce  the  shock  of  mobilization 
to  university  faculties.”  The  latter  program,  to  get  under 
way  in  time  for  the  1951-52  school  year,  will  provide  as 
many  as  500  fellowships  for  college  instructors  who  might 
otherwise  find  themselves,  as  a  result  of  reduced  college 
enrollment,  without  jobs  and  without  funds  to  continue 
advanced  study.  Details  of  who  may  apply  for  the  fellow¬ 
ships,  and  how,  will  be  announced  this  month. 

To  be  administered  by  Dr.  Clarence  H.  Faust,  formerly 
dean  of  humanities  and  sciences  at  Stanford  U.,  the  Fund 
for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  although  operating 
on  Ford  Foundation  grants,  is  set  up  as  an  independent 
agency  with  its  own  board  of  directors.  Chairman  of  the 
board  is  Frank  W.  Abrams,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey. 

Wben  citizens  work  to  improve  schools, 

local  chapters  of  many  national  organizations  often  jump 
to  assist  them.  To  find  out  what  national  groups  are 
encouraging  their  local  units  to  cooperate  in  school  im¬ 
provement  projects,  the  Nat.  Citizens  Commission  for 
Public  Schools  has  sent  questionnaires  to  approximately 
250  national  associations,  asking  about  their  education 


projects.  Another  questionnaire  has  gone  to  local  citizens’ 
school  committees,  in  search  of  evidence  as  to  which 
nationally  afliliated  groups  are  the  most  helpful. 

The  commission,  incidentally,  recently  opened  a  third 
regional  oflice.  To  serve  the  New  England  States,  with 
the  exception  of  Connecticut,  it  is  located  at  41  Mt.  Ver¬ 
non  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  is  under  the  direction  of 
Graham  T.  Winslow.  Other  regional  offices  are  located 
in  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Sacramento,  Calif. 

.Winning  Freedoms  Fonndation  awards 

has  proved  “embarrassing”  for  labor  publications.  Sever¬ 
al  in  the  past  few  months  have  turned  such  prizes  down, 
explaining  that  the  foundation’s  interpretation  of  freedom 
was  not  theirs.  Public  school  administrators  should  take 
note,  advises  an  editorial  in  the  May  issue  of  Nation’s 
Schools.  A  Freedom  Award,  it  cautions,  may  not  be  a 
feather  in  the  cap  for  a  public  school  system  either. 

While  the  awards  are  offered  those  schools  which  best 
teach  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  American  way 
of  life,  the  foundation  appoints  the  panel  of  judges  which 
selects  the  winners,  the  editorial  points  out.  Thus,  in 
effect,  the  foundation  is  in  a  position  to  reward  schools 
which  further  ks  own  specific  ideas  of  freedom.  “The 
problem  is  whether  public  schools  should  be  used  in  any 
privately  sponsored  campaign  to  promote  controlled  in¬ 
terpretation  of  economic  or  political  dogma,”  the  editorial 
explains.  (See  “Teaching  Values  of  Free  Enterprise,”  ADULT 
EDUCATION.) 

Three  main  administrative  branches  will 
handle  affairs  of  the  New  York  City  school  system  in  the 
future.  A  reorganization  plan  announced  last  month  pro¬ 
vides  for  separate  offices  for  education,  for  business  affairs 
and  for  housing.  Each  will  be  headed  by  an  administrator 
under  the  supervision  of  Supt.  Wm.  E.  Jansen.  Housing 
and  business  posts  will  be  held  by  housing  and  business 
experts,  not  educators. 

IVew  teachers  with  discipline  problems  in 

their  classes  should  have  the  assistance  of  a  more  ex¬ 
perienced  co-worker,  according  to  the  Oakland  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Teachers.  It  has  suggested  that  young  teachers 
be  assigned  “sponsors,”  with  whom  they  could  consult 
as  discipline  problems  arise.  The  beginning  teacher,  the 
federation  believes,  hesitates  to  tell  administrators  or  su¬ 
pervisors  about  difficult  situations,  feeling  that  they  may 
reflect  on  his  teaching  ability. 

Message  on  importance  of  pnblic  schools 

accompanied  dividend  payments  sent  to  200,000  stock¬ 
holders  of  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey  recently.  The 
message  was  a  copy  of  the  speech  given  by  Frank  W. 
Abrams,  chairman  of  the  board,  at  the  second  annual 
dinner  of  the  Nat.  Citizens  Commission  for  the  Public 
Schools  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  Jan.  20). 

Assistance  to  school  boards  will  be  provided 
as  part  of  the  Cooperative  Program  in  Educational  Ad¬ 
ministration,  the  far-reaching  project  supported  by  the 
Kellogg  Foundation  to  upgrade  the  superintendency.  As 
described  last  month  by  the  Midwest  center  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  U.  of  Chicago,  the  school  board-aid  plan  will 
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take  the  form  of  (1)  finding  useful  approaches  to  im¬ 
provement  of  board  operations  (2)  testing  ways  in  which 
schools  of  education  may  help  boards,  and  (3)  encourag¬ 
ing  boards  to  embark  upon  systematic  programs  of  self- 
improvement.  The  project,  co-sponsored  by  Indiana  U., 
will  be  directed  by  Maurice  E.  Stapley,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Indiana  School  Boards  Assn,  and  a  faculty  member 
of  Indiana  U.’s  School  of  Education. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
A  Digest  of  Studies  Relating  to  G)llege  Entrance  Requirements, 
Clayton  Akin.  Metropolitan  School  Study  Council,  525  IT.  I20th 
St.,  N.Y.  27.  25c. 

"They  Want  Tailored  Schools,”  Robt.  A.  Skaife.  Nation's  Schools, 
May  1951.  919  N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago  11.  (Another  report  on 
the  attempts  of  certain  private  groups  to  control  public  school 
curricula.) 

"Illinois  Applies  Research  Methods  to  the  Problem  of  Pupil  Trans¬ 
portation,”  Leslie  L.  Chisholm.  Nation’s  Schools,  May  1951.  919 
N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago  11.  (Report  of  a  study  to  determine  cost 
of  transporting  school  children.) 

“Pointers  for  Printers  of  Public  Relations  Pamphlets,”  Donald  H. 
Hughes.  School  Executive,  May  1951.  470  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  10. 
(Suggestions  for  successful  public  relations  bulletins.) 

"So  You  Want  to  Teach  in  Newpark?”  Edw.  F.  Kennelly.  New 
Jersey  Educational  Review,  Apr.  1951.  Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Tren¬ 
ton,  NJ.  (A  letter  sent  to  teacher-applicants  explains  the  phil¬ 
osophy  of  a  school  system.) 

"What  Part  Should  Parents  Play  in  School  Administration?” 
M.  L.  Story.  School  Executive,  May  1951.  470  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  10. 
(Report  of  a  survey  on  what  teachers  and  administrators  think  of 
lay  participation  in  school  affairs.) 


ProtessionoM  ttelations 


A  weakness  in  teacher  preparation  pians 

is  revealed  by  the  inability  of  many  beginning  teachers 
to  take  over  sponsorship  of  extra-curricular  activities, 
according  to  Prof,  of  Elducation  M.  L.  Story,  of  Winthrop 
College,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C.  While  most  new  graduates  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  capable  in  a  classroom,  he  writes  in  the  April 
issue  of  School  Activities,  many  are  seemingly  helpless 
when  it  comes  to  organizing  and  supervising  extra-class 
clubs  and  student  projects.  His  suggestion:  every  student 
teaching  assignment  should  carry  with  it  a  “subsponsor” 
assignment,  in  which  the  student  teacher  would  lead  a 
student  club  under  supervision  of  its  regular  sponsor. 

Students  learn  to  analyze  communities  at 

Oneonta  (N.  Y.)  State  Teachers  College.  For  10  years 
now,  the  April  issue  of  New  York  State  Education  reports, 
the  college  has  provided  special  field  experience  designed 
solely  to  give  student  teachers  practice  in  entering  a  new 

i  community  and  figuring  out  its  sociological  background. 
The  program  requires  careful  staff  planning.  First 
communities  must  be  selected,  leaders  contacted  and  ar¬ 
rangements  made  for  a  group  of  students  to  spend  four 
or  five  days  in  the  area.  On  their  visits,  students  find 
out  how  most  people  in  the  community  make  a  living, 
learn  of  community  forces,  problems  and  differences  from 
observation  and  informal  interviews  with  townspeople. 
Students  particularly  note  the  role  of  the  school  and  the 
teacher,  discover  what  the  community  has  to  offer  in  the 


way  of  resources  for  an  elementary  school  curriculum. 
But  most  important,  the  article  indicates,  is  that  the  ex¬ 
perience  gives  students  practice  in  entering  a  new  town 
and  in  developing  their  own  techniques  for  finding  out 
what  makes  it  tick. 

Teachers  are  protected  by  tenure  in  Tennes¬ 
see  as  a  result  of  1951  legislative  action.  One  state  in 
which  tenure  measures  were  turned  down:  Washington. 
Efforts  to  enact  or  improve  tenure  laws  are  continuing 
in  a  number  of  states  where  legislatures  still  are  in  session. 

In  Indiana,  a  new  statute  protects  married  women  teach¬ 
ers.  It  makes  invalid  all  school  board  rules  (including 
those  related  to  hiring  personnel)  which  discriminate 
against  a  teacher  because  she  is  married. 

Popularity  of  North  Caroliua  has  taken  a 
nosedive  among  teachers.  With  salary  schedules  higher 
than  those  of  its  neighbor  to  the  south.  North  Carolina 
in  the  past  has  caused  (Georgia  no  end  of  trouble  by 
siphoning  off  badly  needed  elementary  school  staff.  But 
next  year  the  situation  may  be  reversed.  While  (ieorgia’s 
new  salary  schedule  ranges  from  $2,400  to  $4,000,  the 
North  Carolina  legislature  voted  to  “hold  the  line,”  will 
keep  its  schedule  at  $2,200  to  $3,100.  In  addition.  South 
Carolina  legislators  raised  school  aid  to  a  point  that 
teacher  emigration  for  North  Carolina  will  be  much  less 
frequent. 

Teachers  must  Joiu  professioual  groups 

in  eight  of  Canada’s  10  provinces.  As  a  condition  of  em¬ 
ployment,  teaching  profession  acts  require  all  persons 
employed  as  teachers  in  public  schools  to  be  members  of 
province  teaching  associations.  Membership  dues,  Eric 
C.  Ansley,  general  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Alberta 
Teachers  Assn.,  points  out,  usually  are  collected  and  re¬ 
mitted  by  school  boards. 

No  similar  state  legislation  appears  in  this  country,  al¬ 
though  a  few  local  boards  require  NEA  or  state  teachers’ 
association  membership.  In  Colorado,  however,  the  legisla¬ 
ture  has  put  a  stop  to  that.  This  spring  it  {>assed  a  law 
prohibiting  a  school  board  from  requiring  that  a  teacher 
belong  to  any  organization  which  requires  payment  of 
dues  as  a  condition  of  membership. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Improving  College  Instruction,  Fred  /.  Kelly.  Amer.  Council  on 
Education,  1785  Mass.  Ave.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  Due  soon. 
(Report  on  a  U.S.  Office  of  Education- Amer.  Council  of  Educa¬ 
tion  conference  on  training  of  college  teachers.) 

Salary  Schedules  and  Salaries  Paid  in  Colleges  for  Teacher 
Education,  Lloyd  P.  Young.  Amer.  Assn,  of  Colleges  for  Teacher 
Education,  II  Elm  St.,  Oneonta,  N.Y.  (A  mimeographed  study  on 
salaries  of  teacher  education  faculties  during  1950-51.) 

“A  Curriculum  Laboratory  for  Teachers,”  Robt.  S.  Fox  &  James 
M.  Linley.  School  Executive,  May  1951.  470  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  10. 
(Description  of  the  curriculum  laboratory  of  San  Diego  State 
College.) 

'‘A  Note  on  the  Evaluation  of  Teacher  Effectiveness”  W.  R. 
Flesher  &  Darrell  Holmes.  Educational  Research  Bulletin,  Vol. 
XXX,  No.  2.  Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  Ohio  State  U., 
Columbus.  (Report  of  a  course-evaluation  instrument,  and  its 
use  in  measuring  a  teacher's  classroom  effectiveness.) 

The  Workshop  Way  of  Learning,  Earl  C.  Kelley.  Harper  &  Bros., 
49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  169p.  $2.75  (Description  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  workshop  at  Wayne  U.) 
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Teaching  Methods  and  Problems 


To  provoke  thought  on  citizenship  in  the 

armed  forces  citizenship  education  programs,  many  future 

orientation  sessions  will  start  with  consideration  of  “con¬ 
flict”  situations.  All  will  be  so  controversial  that  most 
servicemen  can't  help  but  get  into  the  discussion. 

The  plan  is  one  of  those  developed  by  the  Citizenship 
Education  Project  at  Columbia  U.,  where  for  the  past 
few  months  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  representatives 
have  been  working  to  revise  citizenship  training  given 
newly  inducted  servicemen  and  officer  candidates  (EDU¬ 
CATION  SUMMARY.  Feb.  5). 

A  sharp  departure  from  the  former  lecture  methods 
used  in  military  orientation  classes,  the  new  courses  (put 
out  in  packaged  one-hour  “lessons”)  are  aimed  partic¬ 
ularly  at  bringing  trainees  into  active  participation  in 
citizenship  sessions.  “Lesson  plans  are  worked  out  to 
give  each  man  a  chance  to  ‘sound  off’  in  an  hour,”  say 
Project  directors.  Now  being  tried  out  at  several  training 
camps  and  bases,  the  lessons  achieve  a  50  to  70%  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  group — phenomenally  high  for  armed 

forces  classes. 

That  there  will  be  no  ^^teacher's  pet,^’ 

names  of  all  pupils  are  put  into  a  box  at  the  start  of  the 
school  year  by  a  teacher  in  the  Hannibal  (N.  Y.)  central 
school.  As  occasions  arise  on  which  she  needs  to  choose 

one  pupil  for  a  particular  honor  or  task,  a  name  is  picked 
from  the  box,  is  not  put  back  until  all  other  names  have 

been  drawn. 

.When  eighth  graders  study  insuranee  in 

mathematics  classes  of  Mrs.  Selma  Larson,  Gering,  Nebr., 
students  organize  a  classroom  company  and,  at  low  cost, 
insure  themselves  against  loss  of  pencils,  pens,  books 
and  other  school  articles  for  which  they  are  held  respon¬ 
sible.  Thus  students  obtain  an  understanding  of  corpora¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  insurance,  Mrs.  Larson  comments. 

Civil  defense  activities  of  students  can  be¬ 
come  “laboratory  practices”  in  better  citizenship  if  proper¬ 
ly  conducted,  according  to  a  bulletin  announced  this 
month  by  the  Citizenship  Education  Project.  Citizenship 
Education  in  the  National  Emergency  *  proposes  18  ways 
in  which  junior  and  senior  high  school  students  can  give 
a  boost  to  civil  defense,  with  profit  to  themselves.  Of 
the  practices,  many  have  been  tried,  with  success,  in  the 
school  systems  taking  part  in  the  Project’s  nationwide 
study  to  improve  citizenship  training. 

Here  are  several  activities  advised  (each  stresses  youth 
responsibility  in  civic  affairs,  and  each  presents  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  acquire  knowledge  and  skills  in  regular  school 
subjects) : 

1.  Name  students  to  a  school-community  committee 
appointed  to  deal  with  national  emergency  problems  that 
affect  schools. 

2.  Have  students  take  a  census  of  community  facilities 
for  meeting  defense  problems.  They  should  consult  with 
city  officials  and  civic  groups  as  to  what  facts  are  needed 
so  that  they  may  be  of  real  service. 

3.  Have  older  high  school  students  conduct  a  survey 
of  part-time  work  opportunities  for  students.  If  increased 


demands  of  the  armed  forces  leave  many  jobs  unfilled, 
high  school  students  can  help  out.  (See  "Redirection  of 
Curricula  to  Aid  Defense,"  below.) 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
*  Citizenship  Education  in  the  National  Emergency.  Bureau  of 
Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  U.,  525  W.  120th  St., 
N.Y.  27,  N.Y.  50c. 

Secondary  Matlieniatics — A  Functional  Approach  (or  Teachers, 
Howard  F.  Fehr.  D.C.  Heath  &  Co.,  285  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston 
16.  431  p.  $425.  (Discussion  of  teaching  methods  and  proper 
subject-matter  for  high  school  mathematics.) 

"The  School  Library  Crisis,"  John  Emmett  Burke.  Library  Jour., 
Apr.  15,  1951.  62  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y.  19.  (How  teachers  and  schotd 
librarians  can  work  together  to  secure  suitable  materials  and  make 
full  use  of  them.) 

Looking  and  Listening — An  Introduction  to  Music  Appreciation, 
H'yndham  G.  Williams.  E.  C.  Schirmer  Music  Co.,  Boston.  48p. 
$2,  hardbound;  $1,  paper.  (A  teacher’s  guide  for  instructing 
children  in  music  appreciation.) 


Curricula 


College  work  before  military  service  will  i 
be  made  available  to  200  boys  who  are  under  the  age  of 
1614  years  by  experimental  programs  to  be  started  next 
fall  at  Columbia,  Chicago,  Wisconsin  and  Yale  univer¬ 
sities.  By  admitting  50  younger  students  (three-fifths  of 
whom  will  not  have  completed  high  school),  each  of  the 

four  institutions  will  test  the  value  of  providing  two  years 
of  liberal  education  for  young  men  before  they  reach 
military  age. 

The  200  students  will  receive  pre-induction  scholar¬ 
ships  from  the  recently  established  Fund  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Education  (see  ADMINISTRATION).  All  will  be 
awarded  tuition  and,  in  addition,  certain  students  will 
receive  maintenance  grants  up  to  $1,000  if  they  are  in 
financial  need. 

The  course  of  study  to  be  followed  will  vary  in  each 
of  the  four  universities,  with  each  institution  offering 
its  distinct  type  of  liberal  education.  For  the  U.  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  the  idea  of  offering  college  work  to  students  who 
have  “skipped”  part  of  high  school  is  not  new;  but  for  the 
others,  it  is.  Thus  the  experiment  makes  possible  the 
evaluation  of  such  a  plan  in  various  types  of  colleges 
and  liberal  education  programs. 

Students  seeking  a  scholarship  should  apply  to  one  of 
the  four  colleges.  Selection  of  winners  will  be  based  on 
their  high  school  grades,  school  recommendations  and 
their  scores  in  this  spring’s  College  Board  tests. 

Science  flavored  with  local  meaning  has 

increased  student  interest  (and  enrollment)  in  science 
classes  at  the  Greensboro  (Md.)  high  school,  where  this 
year  a  course  known  as  “Eastern  Shore  Science”  is  being 
given  a  trial  run.  Developed  by  a  group  of  Caroline 
County  high  school  science  teachers,  the  course  was 
fashioned  particularly  to  attract  those  students  who  can 
become  interested  in  what  is  going  on  about  them,  but 
who  have  a  hard  time  knuckling  down  to  purely  academic 
study. 

Taught  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Somers,  the  class  takes  up 
formation  of  the  Eastern  shore,  its  wild  life,  agriculture 
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and  industries.  While  students  decide  what  they  want 
to  study,  the  teacher  relates  their  specific  interests  to 
general  science  understandings,  uses  such  topics  as  mod¬ 
ern  agricultural  machinery  as  beachheads  in  putting 
across  scientific  facts  and  principles. 

As  scaffolding  for  family  life  study,  the 

Stockton  (Calif.)  school  system  uses  homemaking,  social 
science,  biology,  psychology  and  physical  education.  De¬ 
tails  of  how  family  life  units  are  presented — and  how 
they  are  geared  to  the  advancing  maturity  of  students — 
appear  in  the  April  issue  of  the  California  Journal  of 
Secondary  Education*  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  new 
programs  of  family  life  education  in  California  schools. 

Redirection  of  curricula  to  aid  dcfcn§e  will 
be  discussed  in  a  bulletin  scheduled  for  release  this  month 
by  the  Illinois  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction.  Principles  set 
forth  will  be  those  prescribed  by  2,000  Illinois  teachers 
and  administrators,  who  recently  attended  a  series  of 
four  conferences. 

Here  are  some  of  the  measures  the  bulletin  will  advise : 
greater  efforts  on  the  part  of  schools  to  give  students  an 
understanding  of  conflicting  ideologies,  optimism  in  the 
teaching  of  current  affairs,  recognition  of  community 
needs  in  the  curriculum,  emphasis  on  better  human  re¬ 
lations,  draft  guidance,  guidance  on  work  in  defense  in¬ 
dustries  and  in  nursing  and  teaching.  One  wartime  school 
program  that  the  bulletin  will  specifically  warn  against: 

acceleration. 

Suspicions  of  social  studies  texts,  a  group 
of  Illinois  legislators  is  backing  a  bill  which  would  set 
up  a  committee  to  “evaluate”  all  teaching  materials  used 
in  public  school  social  science  courses.  If  a  book  or 
pamphlet  were  not  approved  (or  if  it  were  too  new  to 
have  come  under  committee  scrutiny),  it  could  not  be 
used  either  as  text  or  supplementary  material  in  a  public 
school  classroom.  Hence,  use  of  any  current  materials 
might  be  illegal. 

Besides  curtailing  freedom  of  discussion  and  study, 
and  perhaps  making  the  teaching  of  contemporary  affairs 
impossible,  the  measure  would  take  curriculum  control 
from  local  boards  of  education  and  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  a  committee  appointed  by  a  state  superintendent  who 
is  elected  on  a  partisan  ballot,  the  Illinois  Education 
.4ssn.  warns. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
*‘‘Education  for  Family  Life"  Calif.  Jour,  of  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion,  Apr.  1951.  Rooms  9-10,  Haviland  Hall,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
Working  to  Learn:  General  Education  Through  Occupational 
Experiences,  Milton  J.  Gold.  Bur.  of  Pubns.,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  V.,  N.Y.  27.  I92p.  $2.85.  (Occupational  education  in 
high  schools,  the  author  believes,  is  the  logical  extension  of  the 
“experience”  curriculum  of  elementary  schools.) 

“Bkcs  for  Selecting  School  Programs"  School  Executive,  May 
1951.  470  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  10.  (A  selection  of  articles  discussing 
principles  which  underlie  five  distinct  types  of  programs  offered 
by  schools  today.  An  outstanding  exponent  of  each  viewpoint 
I  presents  the  case  for  his  particular  philosophy.) 
f  U^r-Management  Relations  in  the  Curriculum  and  the  Gassroom, 
Phillips  Bradley.  U.  of  Illinois  Institute  of  Labor  &  Industrial 
Relations,  704  S.  6th  St.,  Champaign,  III.  10c.  (A  booklet  dis¬ 


cussing  how  and  why  courses  on  labor-management  relations 
should  be  placed  in  the  curriculum.) 

The  Nine-Point  Program  for  Secondary  Education  and  National 
Security,  Nat.  Assn,  of  Secondary-School  Principals.  1201  16th 
St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  lOc.  (A  leaflet  setting  forth  nine  prin¬ 
ciples  which  schools  should  follow  in  assuming  a  forceful  role 
in  the  national  defense  program.) 


Guidance 


.Why  Job  guidance  has  become  essential 

early  in  the  school  program  is  explained  in  a  bulletin 
recently  published  by  the  Chicago  public  school  system. 
While  in  former  days  high  schools  offered  such  little 
variety  that  students  could  make  their  educational  choices 
without  trouble,  today  curricula  is  so  varied  that  it  would 
take  a  student  28  years  to  complete  all  of  the  courses 
offered  by  even  one  Chicago  high  school,  the  booklet 
points  out. 

Talent  Finding  and  Career  Planning  describes  how 
teachers  and  counselors  in  the  Chicago  schools  help  stu¬ 
dents  select  fitting  courses.  Some  of  the  highlights: 
(1)  eighth  grade  planning  of  future  schooling  (2)  Parent 
Interview  Days  (3)  a  one-semester  subject,  called  “Self- 
Appraisal  and  Careers,”  open  to  juniors  and  seniors  in 
high  school. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Scholarships,  Fellowships  and  Loans,  V'ol.  II,  S.  Norman  Feingold. 
Bellman  Pub.  Co.,  Inc.,  83  Newbury  St.,  Boston  16.  325p.  $5. 
( Hundreds  of  scholarships  go  begging  each  year  because  students 
do  not  know  that  they  exist.  Dr.  Feingold  points  out.  His  direc¬ 
tory  covers  financial  aid  plans  for  both  undergraduate  and  grad¬ 
uate  study,  and  for  vocational  as  well  as  academic  institutions. 
Altogether,  7,034  fellowships,  scholarships  and  loans  are  listed.) 
An  Evaluation  of  the  GED  Tests,  Paul  L.  Dressel  &  John  Schmid. 
Amer.  Council  on  Education,  1785  Mass.  Ave.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C. 
$1.  Due  soon.  (Discussion  of  the  value  of  such  tests  to  high 
schools,  colleges  and  industry.) 

The  Benton  Harbor  Plan  of  Pre-Induction  Orientation  and  Train¬ 
ing.  Board  of  Education,  Benton  Harbor,  .Mich.  lOp.  (A  leaflet 
sketching  details  of  training  and  guidance  offered  servicemen-to- 
be.  The  program  was  described  in  the  February  20th  issue  of 
Education  Summary.) 


Religion 


study  of  religion  should  be  required  for 

high  school  graduation,  according  to  W.  Kingsland  Macy, 
a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents.  Al¬ 
though  a  course  in  religion  cannot  be  offered  in  the 
schools  themselves,  the  state  could  make  it  mandatory  that 
students  furnish  proof  that  they  have  received  religious 
training  in  their  own  church,  he  has  suggested.  Coming 
from  a  regent,  the  proposal  has  provoked  controversy  in 
New  York,  where  “released-time”  religious  training  has 
been  under  attack  in  courts. 

Concise  explanation  of  Jewish  holidays  is 

presented  in  Your  Neighbor  Celebrates,  published  last 
month  by  the  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B’nai  B’rith. 
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Prepared  for  public  school  and  other  classes  studying 
religions,  the  booklet  also  gives  a  short  explanation  of 
the  difference  between  Orthodox,  Conservative  and  Re¬ 
form  Judaism.  For  a  copy  (price:  10c)  write  the  league 
at  327  South  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  4. 

Toai*hin]i$  about  religion  in  public  schools  is 
favored  by  two-thirds  of  Indiana  residents  who  recently 
answered  a  questionnaire  sent  out  by  Prof.  Robt.  L. 
Liggett,  director  of  student  teaching  at  Canterbury  Col¬ 
lege,  Danville,  Ind. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Cnn>titufion  and  Religious  Education.  Horace  B.  Sellers. 
Christopher  Pub.  House,  1140  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston  20.  146p. 
S2.2,).  ( Historical  evidence  of  the  legality  of  giving  non-sectarian 
religious  education  in  public  schools.) 

"Health,  Wealth  and  Religious  Freedom,"  Carl  E.  Willgoose. 
S<-hool  &  Society,  Mar.  31,  1931.  ( Discussion  of  the  dangers  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  New  York  law  which  permits  pupils  to  be  excused 
from  taking  certain  parts  of  health  and  hygiene  courses.) 


Student  Activities 


Curiosity-goading  tactics  of  seventh  and  eighth 
graders  in  Denton,  Mont.,  recently  brought  the  need  for 
conservation  into  sharp  focus.  With  increasing  frequency, 
the  pupils  secretively  placed  markers  at  each  spot  where 
some  act  of  destruction  to  school  property  had  occurred. 
The  marker,  a  picture  of  an  Indian  girl  holding  a  red 
circle,  was  named  “Connie  Red-Dot.”  Who  Connie  was 
and  what  she  meant  became  the  talk  of  the  school. 

After  a  week  of  mystery  (by  then  markers  even  appear¬ 
ed  beside  every  desk  carving),  the  plot  was  given  away. 
At  an  all-school  assembly,  elementary  and  high  school 
students  discovered  that  “Connie”  was  short  for  “con¬ 
servation,”  then  heard  from  the  junior  high  section  how 
conservation  principles  could  be  practiced  in  school. 

To  add  atmosphere  to  a  UX  assembly  at 

George  Innes  School,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  students  first  gave 
speeches  in  the  language  of  the  UN  delegates  whom  they 
impersonated,  then  translated  them  for  the  audience.  Stu¬ 
dents  who  contributed  the  language  realism  were  those 
whose  families  had  furnished  them  with  knowledge  of  a 
foreign  tongue. 

Teacher  boycott  of  activities  in  New  York  City 
high  schools  has  gone  into  its  second  year.  Although 
some  co-curricular  activities  continue  (for  instance,  stu¬ 
dent  newspapers  and  yearbooks),  extra-curricular  events 
are  becoming  almost  unknown.  Hit  hardest  are  sports, 
then  student  clubs,  dances,  debates,  dramatics,  music 
programs. 

Now  would  be  a  good  time,  the  New  York  Times 
suggests,  for  some  educational  group  to  step  in  and  find 
out  what  effect  lack  of  school  activities  has  upon  students. 
For  instance,  it  proposes,  educators  should  be  interested 
in  knowing  what  students  are  doing  with  the  time  former¬ 
ly  spent  in  extra-curricular  programs  (student  attend¬ 
ance  at  public  bowling  alleys  is  said  to  be  up) ;  whether 


students'  grades  have  gone  up  or  down;  if  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency  has  increased. 

Tenth  E-bond  anniversary  this  month  should 
be  observed  by  students  in  school  savings  programs,  the 
Savings  Bonds  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  advises. 
Its  proposal:  plan  a  special  Stamp  Day  or  Week,  with 
doubling  of  average  stamp  sales  the  goal. 

Teachers  might  point  out:  (1)  on  May  1,  the  first  E- 
bonds  put  on  sale  came  due  (2)  new  regulations,  however, 
permit  the  owners  to  retain  the  mature  bonds  for  another 
lO-year  period  at  a  rate  of  2V^%  simple  interest  yearly 
for  the  first  seven  and  one-half  years,  and  at  a  slightly 
higher  rate  thereafter. 

‘^Ribbon”  arrangement  of  books  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  school  libraries  in  the  April  issue  of  the 
Oregon  Education  Journal.  In  the  new  Roseburg  senior 
high  school  library,  it  reports,  horizontal  shelves  around 
the  room,  rather  than  vertical  sections,  are  devoted  to 
various  types  of  reading  material.  Thus  students  looking 
for  fiction  often  are  attracted  by  a  non-fiction  book  on 
the  shelf  below,  explains  Librarian  Gladys  H.  Monger. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
"Hidden  Treasure,"  John  F.  Delaney.  School  Board  Jour.,  Mar. 
1951.  400  N.  Broadway,  Milwaukee  1.  (A  detailed  report  on  hotc 
vandalism  has  been  reduced  on  Chicago  school  grounds.) 
"Financing  Activities  by  Concessions  and  Sales,”  Robt.  R.  Holla. 
School  Activities,  Feb.  1951.  1515  Lane  St.,  Topeka,  Kan.  (Sug- 
gestions  to  yield  both  higher  profits  and  greater  educational  rt- 
turns.) 


Physical  Education  and  Ucaltk 


Of  health  hazards  in  schools,  none  is  greater 
for  the  child  who  has  had  rheumatic  fever  than  the  com¬ 
bination  of  overcrowded  classrooms  and  teachers’  insist¬ 
ence  on  perfect  attendance  records,  according  to  a  bulletin 
just  published  by  the  Amer.  Heart  Assn.  In  “What  the 
Classroom  Teacher  Should  Know  and  Do  About  Children 
with  Heart  Disease,”  the  association  points  out  thnl 
crowded  schoolrooms  are  one  of  the  bad  environmental 
conditions  which  contribute  to  the  spread  of  “strep”  in¬ 
fections,  and  that  such  infections  can  be  the  forerunner 
of  rheumatic  fever.  And  to  a  child  who  has  once  had 
rheumatic  fever,  subsequent  attacks  bring  increasing 
damage  to  the  heart.  Therefore,  it  advises,  children  with 
respiratory  infections  should  be  kept  from  close  contact 
with  others,  which  means  less  stress  on  perfect  attendance, 
and  possibly  isolation  of  children  with  colds  in  special 
classrooms. 

When  studying  functions  of  the  heart,  stu 

dents  in  senior  high  school  health  and  biology  classes  in 
Minneapolis  may  take  a  field  trip  through  a  special  heart 
hospital  operated  by  a  local  organization,  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  and  the  University  of  Minne 
sota.  Although  skipping  areas  occupied  by  patientt. 
classes  visit  research  and  laboratory  sections  and  see 
equipment  for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  heart  dis- 
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ease  as  they  hear  an  account  of  the  hospital’s  activities. 
Besides  becoming  more  informed  on  heart  ailments,  stu¬ 
dents  become  aware  of  scientific  progress  in  medicine  and 
of  modern  hospital  procedures.  Often  the  experience  in¬ 
spires  some  students  to  consider  medicine,  nursing  and 
various  types  of  hospital  work  as  vocations. 


Audio-Visual 


Seeing  a  film  gets  students  nowhere  unless 
they  actively  study  the  scenes  presented,  emphasizes  Robt. 
D.  MacCurdy,  a  biology  teacher  in  the  Watertown  (Mass.) 
senior  high  school.  In  the  April  issue  of  Educational 
Screen,  he  describes  two  methods  designed  to  stimulate 
student  thinking  while  a  film  is  being  shown.  Both  are 
dependent  on  individual  lamps  (made  of  tin  cans)  which 
give  students  enough  light  on  their  desks  to  read  or  write 
questions. 

Before  some  showings,  Mr.  MacCurdy  explains,  he 
gives  students  a  list  of  questions  answered  consecutively 
by  the  film.  Students  take  notes  on  the  answers  as  they 
are  disclosed,  for  use  in  class  discussion  later.  At  other 
times,  he  asks  them  to  make  up  their  own  questions  as 
they  view  the  film,  for  presentation  during  the  discussion 
period. 

3Iayors  will  go  to  bat  for  school  TV,  re¬ 
ported  Mayor  David  L.  Lawrence  of  Pittsburgh  last 
month.  Speaking  as  head  of  the  Conference  of  Mayors, 
he  said  that  his  group  would  “insist”  upon  an  adequate 
number  of  television  channels  being  set  aside  for  educa¬ 
tional  stations.  Mayors  of  cities  in  which  the  proposed 
educational  outlets  would  be  located,  he  recommended, 
should  immediately  gather  reports  from  school  officials 
and  civic  groups  on  their  interest  in  educational  tele¬ 
vision  to  assure  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
that  the  channels  will  be  used.  ( For  news  of  financial  backing 
for  educational  TV,  see  ADULT  EDUCATION.) 


Vocational-industrial 


Of  cdacation  bills  in  Congress,  none  is  more 
monstrous,  think  most  schoolmen,  than  S.  1149.  It 
would  transfer  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  all  vo¬ 
cational  agriculture  and  home  economics  activities.  Under 
its  provisions,  federal  services  in  these  areas  would  no 
longer  be  channeled  through  state  education  departments, 
but  through  newly  created  Department  of  Agriculture 
councils. 

A  pioneer  in  cooperative  edncation,  the  U. 

of  Cincinnati  last  month  celebrated  the  45th  anniversary 
of  its  school-work  program.  Since  1906  when  27  engi¬ 
neering  students  started  to  spend  alternating  periods  in 
university  classrooms  and  at  work  with  local  firms,  co¬ 
operative  training  programs — many  modeled  after  Cin¬ 
cinnati’s  —  have  become  commonplace  throughout  the 
country.  Today,  the  U.  of  Cincinnati  has  3,000  students 


who  receive  part  of  their  training  from  local  businesses 
and  industries. 

Cincinnati  high  schools  picked  up  the  plan  quickly. 
They  have  offered  a  similar  type  of  job  training  for  the 
past  30  years.  Last  month  as  the  public  school  system 
sponsored  its  first  EBI  Day  (when  industrial  and  business 
leaders  are  feted  by  schools),  proof  of  the  program’s  effi¬ 
ciency  was  announced:  nearly  95%  of  Cincinnati  high 
school  students  who  graduate  with  vocational  training 
later  work  in  the  occupations  for  which  they  were  trained. 

Training  in  distribntive  occupations  prob- 
bably  will  be  curtailed  next  year  because  of  cuts  in  the 
federal  budget  for  vocational  education.  As  passed  by  the 
House  last  month,  appropriations  for  vocational  training 
in  fiscal  1952  will  be  $18,048,261.  An  item  calling  for 
$1,794,499  for  distributive  education  was  wiped  out. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
"Vocational  Education  in  the  Junior  College,"  John  Lombardi. 
School  Si  Society,  Apr.  15,  1951.  15  Amsterdam  Ate.,  N.Y.  23. 
(The  author  would  batter  down  prejudice  against  giving  voca¬ 
tional  education  equal  standing  with  academic  education  in  junior 
colleges.) 


Adult  Education 


Ford  fund  for  adnit  studies  will  start  where  the 
Fund  for  Advancement  of  Education  stops  (at  the  end  of 
formal  education  —  see  ADMINISTRATION).  Beginning 
on  a  budget  of  $3,(X)0,000,  the  Ford  Foundation  Fund  for 
Adult  Education  will  be  devoted  to  development  of  meth¬ 
ods  and  opportunities  in  education  of  adults  after  formal 
schooling  is  finished.  Not  all  studies  to  receive  support 
have  been  revealed,  but  the  money  will  not  be  used 
to  “educate”  adults  to  think  in  certain  channels,  founda¬ 
tion  directors  emphasized.  Head  of  the  fund  will  be 
C.  Scott  Fletcher,  formerly  president  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Films,  and  a  former  executive  director  of  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development. 

These  specific  grants  from  the  fund  already  have  been 
announced:  (1)  $90,000  will  be  awarded  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Educational  Television  (2)  $260,000  will  go  to 
Iowa  State  College  for  use  in  developing  and  producing 
educational  television  programs. 

Teacblng  values  of  free  enterprise  with  pub¬ 
lic  funds  amounts  to  the  use  of  state  money  to  further  a 
political  belief,  according  to  Gov.  Dewey  of  New  York. 
Accordingly,  he  vetoed  a  bill  last  month  that  would  have 
established  a  state  commission  to  educate  citizens  on  the 
advantages  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 

Lions  Clubs  are  seeing  educational  films 

this  spring  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan  and  Wis¬ 
consin.  After  viewing  four  selected  pictures  {You  Can 
Beat  the  A-Bomb,  Communism,  Democracy  and  Despo¬ 
tism),  the  groups  will  send  information  to  their  national 
headquarters  on  how  members  reacted,  and  on  the  diffi¬ 
culties  encountered  in  obtaining  and  showing  the  movies. 
Their  answers  will  be  transmitted  to  the  Film  Council 
of  America,  for  use  in  assisting  other  national  organiza¬ 
tions  with  education-through-films  programs. 
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Education  Summary  •  May  5,  1951 


Parent^Teaeher 


Paronts  want  to  see  classes  in  action,  the 

Parent-Teachers  Assn,  of  Westhainpton  school,  Richmond, 
Va.,  found  out  last  fall  when  it  sent  members  a  question¬ 
naire  asking  them  what  they  liked  best  in  the  way  of 
PTA  meetings. 

In  accord  with  parents’  wishes,  teachers  presented  two 
evening  programs,  one  on  “Learning  to  Read,”  the  other 
on  “Reading  to  Learn.”  At  the  first,  teachers  explained 
reading  methods  by  showing  slides  made  in  their  class¬ 
rooms.  At  the  second,  a  group  of  sixth-graders  and  their 
teacher  took  the  stage,  conducted  a  typical  (and  com¬ 
pletely  unrehearsed)  social  studies  class  session. 

In  New  York  City,  it  is  reported,  parent  groups  prefer 
study  courses  led  by  qualified  persons,  to  “one-shot”  lec¬ 
tures.  Mark  A.  McCloskey,  director  of  community  edu¬ 
cation,  has  disclosed  that  groups  seeking  help  in  organ¬ 
izing  four-  or  five-session  parent  education  courses  out¬ 
number  groups  seeking  a  lecturer  for  one  meeting. 


Building  and  Equipment 


Only  10%  of  ^^foderally-affecfed”  areas 

will  get  government  funds  for  school  construction  this 
year,  estimates  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  Earl  J. 
McGrath.  Of  some  900  districts  which  have  applied  for 
assistance  to  date,  65  have  been  tentatively  chosen  as 
those  most  urgently  in  need  of  aid.  To  them  will  go 
526.830,975  of  the  $46,500,000  appropriated  for  con¬ 
struction  in  “federally-affected”  districts  during  fiscal 
1951.  Of  the  rest,  $2,500,000  has  been  reserved  for 
temporary  school  construction;  $12,500,000  for  school 
construction  on  federal  property;  and  $4,669,025  for 
projects  pending  receipt  of  further  information  concern¬ 
ing  priority  status. 

“The  situation  with  which  the  law  [P.L.  815]  was 
designed  to  deal  is  much  graver  than  even  the  most  in¬ 
formed  opinion  could  have  predicted,”  says  Dr.  McGrath. 
An  additional  appropriation  of  $50,000,000  (as  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  President  last  month)  w’ould  help.  The 
amount  was  approved  by  a  Senate  committee  this  week, 
but  has  not  yet  been  acted  upon  in  the  lower  chamber. 

riasNroom  designed  to  aid  discnssion  has 

just  gone  into  trial  use  at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration.  If  it  proves  satisfactory 
there  will  be  similar  classrooms  in  new  Harvard  buildings. 

The  room  is  unusual,  for  it  is  rounded  at  one  end  to 
take  on  the  shape  of  a  filled-in  “U.”  The  shape  facili¬ 
tates  a  seating  arrangement  conducive  to  discussion  with 
classes  as  large  as  100  to  250  students,  it  is  believed.  In 
the  test  room,  110  students  sit  behind  tables  arranged  in 
three  U-shaped  row's,  while  the  instructor  sits  at  a  U- 
shaped  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

Stale  financing  of  school  buildings  has  been 
approved  this  spring  by  legislatures  in  (Borgia,  South 
Carolina,  Utah  and  Indiana. 
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New  Classroom  Material 


Two  New  *'Life  Adjustment”  Texts  .  .  .  were  an¬ 
nounced  last  month.  Growing  Up,  by  Roy  O.  Billett 
and  J.  Wendell  Yeo,  of  Boston  U.,  offers  12  units 
dealing  with  personal-social  problems  of  12-  to  16- 
year-olds.  Published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  285 
Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  it  is  recommended  for  use 
in  group  guidance,  life  adjustment,  common  learn¬ 
ings,  vocational,  civics,  orientation  and  “everyday 
living”  courses. 

You  and  Your  Life,  written  by  three  Los  Angeles 
and  one  U.  of  Missouri  staff  member,  also  is  built 
around  the  major  problems  of  teen-agers.  Sections 
take  up  school  life,  development  of  personality  and 
ability,  family  relationships,  friendships,  work  at 
home  and  outside,  choice  of  vocation,  leisure  time 
and  recreation,  and  ideals  and  standards.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  is  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  2  Park  St.,  Boston  7. 

25  Years  of  Commercial  Flying  ...  is  being  marked 
in  1951  by  three  major  airlines — Northwest,  United 
and  Western.  The  story  of  how  the  nation  and  world 
became  air-minded  within  a  single  generation  is  told 
in  “Wings  of  Progress,”  a  brief  history  of  air  trans¬ 
portation  and  United  Air  Lines  operations.  It  may 
be  requested  of  United’s  news  bureau,  5959  S.  Cicero 
Ave.,  Chicago  38. 

Among  Aids  for  Science  Classes  .  .  .  now  available 
from  the  Nat.  Science  Teachers  Assn.,  1201  16th 
St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C.,  are  “Medical  Uses 
of  Blood — A  Manual  for  Secondary  School  Teachers,” 
“Science  in  Steelmaking,”  and  “Friends  of  the  Land.” 
All  are  sponsored  materials,  all  are  free.  The  first, 
published  by  the  Amer.  Red  Cross,  presents  sug¬ 
gestions  for  study  of  the  composition,  functions,  pro¬ 
curement  and  medicinal  use  of  blood;  the  second, 
contributed  by  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  consists  of 
eight  bulletins,  each  devoted  to  a  new  principle  in 
steelmaking;  the  third  is  a  how-to-do-it  pamphlet 
on  school  gardens. 

Play  About  Thrift ...  for  pupils  from  sixth  to  ninth 
grades,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Education  Director, 
U.  S.  Savings  Bonds  Division,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
Ask  for  a  copy  of  Future  Unlimited. 

Directions  for  Making  a  Classroom  Aquarium  .  .  . 
will  be  furnished  science  teachers  by  Charles  Owens, 
of  Parrish  junior  high  school,  Salem,  Ore. 

Recordings  on  the  Atom  .  .  .  released  last  month 
by  Victor,  condense  the  NBC  program  “The  Quick 
and  the  Dead,”  in  which  the  development  of  the 
atom  and  hydrogen  bombs  was  explained  by  a  New 
York  Times  reporter  to  “Average  Man”  Bob  Hope. 
The  recordings  are  available  at  three  speeds. 

Contributions  of  the  Past  to  Modern  Life  .  .  .  are 
portrayed  in  two  films  announced  last  month  by 
Coronet.  French  Influences  in  North  America  pre¬ 
sents  living  evidences  of  French  culture  on  U.  S. 
language,  dress,  architecture,  religion  and  art.  Our 
Inheritance  from  the  Past  shows  how  the  modem 
world  is  actually  a  product  of  former  civilizations. 

For  lantern  slides  on  the  French  heritage,  or  on 
France  today,  write  the  Franco-American  Audio- 
Visual  Distribution  Center,  Inc.,  934  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y. 
21,  and  ask  for  a  copy  of  their  new  lantern  slide 
catalogues.  Slides  listed  may  either  be  rented  or 
purchased. 

"Answering  the  ChiltPs  Why  ...  is  a  new  film 
for  parent  or  teacher  study  groups.  Its  producer: 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films. 
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